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Any biographer of Buster Keaton faces two immediate challenges to his or her enterprise. The first emerges 
from the words of Keaton himself: although his films invite interpretation, Keaton's accounts of his 
achievements are decidedly homespun, non-theoretic, and self-abnegating. One expects Keaton's accounts of 
his films to match the clear genius it took to make them, yet it becomes readily apparent that Keaton is barely 
aware of and mystified by the critical terminology others have used to depict, discuss, and dissect his work. 
One can hear this bewilderment when, in his autobiography, Keaton says, "my face has been called a sour 


puss, a dead pan, a frozen face, The Great Stone Face, and, believe it or not, 'a tragic mask."" The second 
challenge emerges in the form of Rudi Blesh's exhaustive biography Keaton (Secker & Warburg, 1966). Blesh 
struck up an adoring friendship with Keaton, and the resulting work, though marred by its sentimentality, is 
remarkably thorough, particularly in its treatment of Keaton's vaudeville days. Tom Dardis, in his biography 
Buster Keaton: The Man Who Wouldn't Lie Down, takes Keaton's Great Stone Face and moulds it into the 
tragic mask that Keaton himself cannot fathom. In his effort to clear a new space for Keaton as a subject and 
for himself as a biographer, Dardis projects onto this mask of impassivity his own strident and overly insistent 
interpretation of childhood abuse and personal pain. To Dardis, Keaton's face is that "of someone who has 


undergone a terrible violation. It is a face that asks to be left alone." 


Dardis cites two major shortcomings in Blesh's treatment that he aims to correct: Blesh's uncritical acceptance 
of Keaton's version of his own life and his tendency to downplay the more distressing aspects of Keaton's 
personal life; and the previous biography's incomplete treatment of Keaton's long fallow period "at MGM in 
the early 1930s". Dardis succeeds admirably in his latter aim, but fails in the first. His overeager reading of 
childhood abuse into every aspect of Keaton's life yields a reductive biography that diminishes the fullness and 
complexity of both the both the man and his art. 


Dardis takes two facts from Keaton's vaudeville days and extrapolates them to suit his own needs: that The 
Three Keatons, the family vaudeville act, was extremely rough and that Joe Keaton, Buster's father, was a 
relentless publicity hound and an alcoholic. He claims, contrary to Keaton's own accounts of his life, that the 
roughhouse nature of the Keaton act physically, emotionally, and psychically scarred Keaton, and, in the 
absence of any hard evidence, Dardis instead seems to believe that a thudding repetition of this claim is 
enough to give it validity. On nearly every page of his discussion of Keaton's vaudeville days and early 
childhood, Dardis either casts aspersions on the character of Joe Keaton, ridicules Buster's own assessment of 
the family's act, or, like the Gerry Society of the day, loudly cries abuse despite evidence to the contrary. 
Whereas Blesh believes too much, Dardis believes too little: Buster Keaton was "reportedly" named by Harry 
Houdini himself; "The Keatons were Irish, or at least Joe Keaton said they were"; Keaton "may have" lost the 
tip of his finger "in a clothes wringer." This second-guessing not only makes for turgid prose, it also calls into 
question matters irrelevant. Is there really any reason to doubt the Keatons' Irish heritage, when the name itself 
is identifiably Irish? Or to doubt that Joe Keaton picked up on a casual remark by Houdini (upon seeing the 
young Buster fall down a flight of steps without crying, Houdini remarked, "Well, he sure is a Buster!") and 


then gave his son the nickname? Houdini and his wife were close friends of the Keatons, and performed with 
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them in medicine shows before either Keaton or Houdini had made a name for himself. Keaton certainly lost 
the tip of his finger somehow -- why cast dark shadows over the plausible reason that, as a curious child, he 
stuck it somewhere it should not have been? Dardis' sneering prose calls into question his credibility as a 


dispassionate biographer and severely tests the patience of the reader. 


Next to demolishing the credibility of Joe Keaton, Dardis' main aim in his section on Keaton's early life is to 
portray him as a battered child. Again, Dardis opts for hyperbolic prose, and hence we find page after page 
cluttered with phrases such as "endless battering", "constant drinking", "constant wrangling" and "endless 
arguments". This shrillness only calls attention to the fact that Dardis has scant evidence to support these 
serious claims. Was the family act rough? Yes. Was Keaton's father an alcoholic? Most likely. But is there a 
way to take a fall in a roughhouse act so that one is not battered? Yes, and Keaton, as a student of the body and 
the godson of Harry Houdini, knew this, and learned it as a child. What we do know, finally, is that the skills 
Keaton learned in his vaudeville days allowed him to become the man who could do so much with his body in 
film. If you take away the nature of the Three Keatons' act, you take away the astounding physical capabilities 


that make Keaton a truly original figure in film history. 


Dardis further ignores Keaton's own plainspoken openness about the difficult chapters of his life, and refuses 
to incorporate his explanation of why the family act broke up. Keaton's discussions of his own battles with 
alcoholism are disarmingly frank, and he was equally open about his father's alcoholism as the deciding factor 
that split up the family act. In his biography, Blesh gives Keaton's testimony several pages, whereas Dardis 
chooses to ignore this lengthy assessment. In Blesh's biography, Keaton draws a clear line between the artful 
physicality of their act at its best and the unacceptable violence of the act's last days: his father's late alcoholic 
antics were abusive, and hence he and his mother left the show. But Dardis wilfully blinds himself to this 
explanation and this distinction. In his effort to escape Blesh's long shadow, he builds a case that is, in the end, 


incomplete and irresponsible. 


To reduce Dardis' book to its shortcomings would also be incomplete and irresponsible. Where Blesh casts no 
shadow, Dardis is free to cast one of his own, and he does just that in the later pages of the biography devoted 
to Keaton's days in sound films. Dardis performs a great and original service in his reconstruction of Keaton's 
career during its lowest points, and offers insightful and revelatory commentary about the types of projects 
Keaton longed to realise in the sound era versus the dispiriting roles in which he was confined. From the 
moment he begins discussing The Cameraman (1928), Keaton's last silent film and his first film for MGM, 
Dardis' prose becomes loose, lively, and insightful. He is sensitive to the surviving beautiful moments in 
otherwise forgettable films that bewilderingly paired Keaton with Jimmy Durante, and he is able to see these 
later films in relation to Keaton's early masterpieces. This connection is a valuable one, and Dardis does a fine 


job of discussing the studio process -- so antithetical to Keaton's own -- under which these films were made. 


Dardis challenges the assumption that the advent of sound killed Buster Keaton and shows instead that the 
very nature of Hollywood at the time killed Keaton and his art. He notes that, contrary to Keaton's practice of 
constructing freeform plotlines with his writers, "It took nearly nine months for the MGM story department to 
come up with an idea for Buster's first sound film." Dardis shows "how badly Keaton's talents were 
understood by his employers": they forced Keaton into the role of either the bumbling idiot or the pathetic 
clown, shot him in close-up rather than in long shots that would capture his physicality, and rather than 
"maintain ... basic gag techniques from [the] silent days and simply surround these gags with the necessary 
dialogue", placed the use of sound at a premium and let the technical innovations Keaton had helped pioneer 


slip away. 


Further, Dardis places Keaton in a new context when discussing his work in the studio system of the time, a 
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context that is as thought provoking as it is original. Certainly, Dardis compares Keaton's post-silent career to 
those of the other silent greats, but he also liberates Keaton from this pantheon and instead situates him in 
relation to other artists (such as Cecil B. DeMille) who struggled with the studio system. This comparison 
opens up new avenues for discussions of Keaton's work, and although Dardis is not writing about Keaton's 
strongest or most noteworthy work, he is making his own strongest and most noteworthy statements about 
Keaton's work here. Once Dardis releases himself from the pressure of adding anything new to Blesh's account 
of Keaton's early life, he provides ample new material in areas that Blesh does not make his focus. Dardis, 
remarkably, is able to look at Keaton's fallow period and note that, considering the system in which he worked, 
"it is amazing that he achieved what he did." This treatment is balanced, thorough, and innovative. Just as 
Keaton had glimmers of brilliance in his generally dismal sound days, Dardis here shows glimmers of what 


this book might have been. 


What this book might have been is not a biography at all; Dardis might have been better served had he written 
a different kind of book altogether. He might have fashioned a book entirely devoted to Keaton's sound days 
and, based on the evidence of the second half of this biography, it would have been a fine and deeply 
informative one. But Dardis flirts with another context in which to place Keaton: as a professor of literature, 
Dardis frequently uses modernist authors as his frame of aesthetic and thematic reference. He peppers his 
biography with references to and quotations from Faulkner, Fitzgerald (both of whom wrote for Hollywood), 
Crane, Hemingway, Beckett (who worked with Keaton), and O'Neill. Although he leaves these parenthetical 
references unexplored, one wishes that Dardis had delved into this context fully. Had he discussed Keaton 
under the rubric of modernism, Dardis might have opened up yet another original context in which to consider 
Keaton and his art. 


But what Dardis wrote was a biography, and as successful as the latter half of this biography is, his attempt to 
expose Keaton's personal life as overwhelmingly troubled and salacious nearly cripples the work as a whole. 
In his discussion of Keaton's post-silent career, Dardis notes the paradox that sound films robbed Keaton of his 
voice. In struggling to find a voice of his own in the world of Keaton biographies, Dardis ends up over- 


correcting Blesh's tendencies, and in the end does a disservice to the complexity of Keaton's history and films. 
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